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WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 
Air—“ The Bride.” 
I’p offer thee this heart of mine, 
If I could love thee less; 
But hearts as warm, as soft as thine, 
Should never know distress. 
My fortune is too hard for thee, 
*T would chil) thy dearest joy: 
Td rather weep to see thee free, 
Than win thee to destroy. 


I leave thee in thy happiness, 
As one too dear to love! 

As one I’|l think of but to bless, 
Whilst wretchedly I rove. 

But oh! when sorrow’s cup I drink, 
All bitter though it be, 

How sweet to me ’twill be to think 
It holds no drop for thee. 


Then fare thee well; an exile now, 
Without a friend or home, 

With anguish written on my brow, 
About the world I'll roam. 

For all my dreams are sadly o’er— 
Fate bade them all depart,— 

And I will leave my native shore, 
In brokenness of heart. 8. 


THE OUTCAST. 


Svoun of our Scottish readers as were per- 
sonally familiar with the transactions and 
incidents during the late war, may remember 
a small building that stood at the end of one 
of the streets of Leith, at the door of which 
the union Jack was seen flying from morning 
till night. It was the rendezvous of the 
“press-gang,” whilst employed in their re- 
volting occupation ashore, and where they 
were regularly locked in every night, to pre- 
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vent the risk of collision between them and 
the citizens, to whom they were, as a matter 
of course, particularly obnoxious. 

The commanding officer on the station, at 
the period of the following incident, was a 
man peculiarly unfitted, by inclination at 
least, for the duties imposed on him by the 
impressment proceedings, being of a most 
humane and kind disposition. He was, be- 
sides, a native of Leith, where he resided in 
a house of his own, unless when his presence 
was necessarily required on board. He had 
also a private room in the round house (as it 
may be termed) above mentioned, where he 
attended with great punctuality, in order 
that his presence might prove a check to the 
brutal and licentious natures of the “ press- 
gang,” the most reckless and desperate char- 
acters amongst the crew, being as is well 
known always selected for the worse than 
slave-traffic in which they were employed. 
In the above room, then, Captain Gillespie 
was seated one evening, when he was in- 
formed -that a gentleman desired to speak 
with him, and, at his desire, the stranger was 
introduced. He was evidently a mere youth, 
slightly and elegantly made, and was very 
fashionably dressed. Captain Gillespie was 
particularly struck with the handsome, and 
as he thought, feminine cast of his features-— 
a peculiarity that corresponded well with the 
soft and silvery tones of his voice, when after 
considerable hesitation, he stated the purpose 
of his visit. This was no other than to re- 
quest that he might be taken on board a man- 
of-war to serve as acommon sailor! Captain 
Gillespie expressed no little astonishment at 
one of his tender age and elegant appearance 
having adopted so strange a resolution, and 
begged to question him as to his motives for 








js0 doing—whether he had reflected suffi- 
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ciently on the consequences of such a step, 
the hardships he must endure, and so forth. 
The youth declined giving any explanation 
on these points, and merely reiterated his de- 
termination of entering the navy. The 
worthy officer was exceedingly moved at the 
youth’s situation. He was evidently of a 
superior rank in life, had been carefully and 
delicately brought up ; and his replies showed 
that he knew nothing at all of the world. The 
Captain, however, secretly felt more compas- 
sion than surprise at the circumstance. He 
knew that instances were then of frequent 
occurrence, of young men of the very best 
families, whose ardent and untutored imagina- 
tions were blown into enthusiasm by the in- 
flated and high colored accounts every day 
put forth of our splendid naval triumphs, and 
with heads filled with visions of glory, and 
hearts with patriotism, leaving all the com- 
forts and elegancies of home behind, little 
dreaming of the rough ordeal they must un- 
dergo in the path of eminence or glory. 

Such an instance did the kind-hearted 
officer conclude was now before him; and 
knowing from experience all the rough reali- 
ties of his profession, he endeavored to per- 
suade the young enthusiast to abandon, or at 
least postpone his resolution ; but finding all 
his arguments unavailing, he determined to 
give him a foretaste, at least of the sert of 
company he would have to associate with on 
board. When the junior, therefore, came on 
shore to relieve him for the night, he ordered 
him to lock the young man in the same 
apartment with the rascals of the “press- 
gang ;” and directed, also, that he should be 
brought to his house the next morning at 
breakfast time. 

The youth accordingly appeared at the ap- 
pointed hour, and Captain Gillespie saw, at a 
glance, that the experiment he had tried had 
not been without its effect, or rather that it 
had succeeded much beyond what he intend- 
ed. In fact, he was shocked at the altera- 
tion which he saw in the young man’s fea- 
tures since the preceding evening, and almost 
repented the plan he had put in practice. He 
shook him kindly by the hand, and then, in; 
as indifferent a tone as he could assume, re- 
quested to know if he still adhered to his de- 
termination of becoming a sailor. For a 
while the young man sat mute and rigid as 
marble, and seemed totally unconscious of 
the meaning of the words addressed to him, 
but at last fell on his knees before Captain 
Gillespie, and in a passion of tears and sobs, 
so violent as seemed almost to rend his frame, 
disciosed what his compassionate hearer had 
already begun distinctly to suspect—that the 
unhappy young creature before him was a 
female! 








Captain Gillpspie raised the supplicant be- 


fore him, and endeavored to soothe her by all 
the persuasion he was master of, but it was 
long before he succeeded. When at length 
she became composed enough to speak, she 
frankly told ker short and simple tale. She 
was the es gs daughter of a gentleman 
of considerable property in a neighboring 
county. About six months previous to the 
indiscretion of which she had been guilty, a 
young relative, a lieutenant in the navy, 

ad obtained leave for a short visit to her 
father’s house. The young officer had but 
lately obtained his commission, was conse- 
quently in high spirits, and being quite an 
enthusiast in his profession, could speak of 
nothing else but the scenes and battles—for 
he had already seen a deal of hard fighting— 
in which he had been engaged, depicting 
them of course in the most glowing colors 
that a young and ardent imagination could 
suggest. In these details, although listened 
to with due attention, and perhaps interest, 
by the rest of the family, the young sailor 
found none, who evidently sympathised, as it 
were, with his own feelings but the youngest 
of his cousins, of whom there were four, all 
daughters. It was natural, therefore, that 
he should show a preference to her company 
in comparison with her sisters, although his 
predilection arose solely from the vain glori- 
ous pleasure of haying a ready, a delighted 
listener. Any thing like love addresses he 
had never once offered to her, (and it after- 
wards, indeed, appeared that his affections 
were pre-engaged,) but his buoyant spirits, 
and joyous language—his aspirations after 
canal fame—his handsome and animated 
countenance, together with the decided par- 
tiality he displayed for her society—all these 
wrought upon the young and simple girl’s 
imagination, to a degree of whieh she was 
not herself conscious until he was gone. It 
was then, and for the first time, she felt how 
much her happiness was at the disposal of 
another, and what a dreary blank the world 
appeared without his presence. Time, per- 
haps, might have enabled her to regain her 
equanimity, but she was subject to distress 
from other sources. Her father, a cold, aus- 
tere man, a stern disciplinarian in his family, 
and who regarded any unbending from that 
rigid demeanor of stately and ceremonious 
reserve which was the rule of his own de- 
portment, as alike an iofraction of moral 
propriety and a derogation from his rank— 
had observed with swelling indignation his 
daughter’s artless admiration of her cousin, 
and, at the departure of the latter, let loose 
the full measure of his wrath upon her. Her 
sisters, too, whose minds were formed on 
their father’s model, and burned, moreover, 
with spite and jealousy, at the preference 
shown by any eligible and marriageable man 
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to one younger than themselves, persecuted 
her without mercy. The poor girl’s life soon 
became so wretched, between her domestic 
troubles and her love for her absent cousin, 
that she at last determined to fly from her 
father’s house, and follow her lover to sea. 
So ignorant was she of worldly matters, that, 
hearing that a “ frigate-of-war” was lying in 
Leith roads, the nature of which she never 
had heard of except from the lips of her 
cousin, she simply concluded he must be 
there, and had accordingly applied, as we 
have seen, to be accepted as his shipmate. 

Such was the = story of the poor girl, 
who seemed overwhelmed with shame and 
remorse at her folly, and with despair at the 

robable consequences of it. Captain Gil- 
orm said all he could to console her; pro- 
mised to write to her father for his forgive- 
ness, which he was sure she would obtain; 
and tried to cheer her, by saying that her 
foolish prank would soon be forgotten. But 
her agitation and distress only broke out 
afresh. She knew, she said, her father too 
well tothink there was any hope of his mercy ; 
and even if he did forgive her, her sisters 
would break her heart with their taunts and 
r hes. No other course, however, was 
left to her new and kind-hearted friend; he 
accordingly wrote off the same day to Mr. 
Hume, (for such was his name,) informin 
him of his daughter’s situation, and urging all 
he could to depreciate his indignation, and 
palliate his daughter’s conduct, which, he 
assured him, she most deeply repented. He 
also had the weeping rnnaway moved imme- 
diately to the house of a female relation in 
the neighborhood, where every attention was 
paid her. 

Captain Gillespie waited anxiously for a 
reply to his letter, which he felt quite confi- 
dent in the person of Mr, Hume himself, re- 
joiced to discover and to take back his erring 
daughter to his arms. The answer, indeed, 
came punctually by return of post—his own 
letter enclosed in a blank cover! Captain 
Gillespie was thunderstruck. His honest 
and unsophisticated mind was quite unable 
to comprehend the possibility of such a thing. 
It presented poor human nature in a light 
which was perfectly new to him; and he ex- 
amined: his letter and the envelope more than 
once, to make sure that the fact was really 
true. A parent to refuse forgiveness to a 
penitent child for such a mere act of youth- 
ful folly!—Was it in the heart of erring man 
todo itt It was impossible. There must 
be some mistake—some misconception :—he 
would write again. He wrote again accord- 
ingly, repeated what he had stated in his 
former letter, and adding every thing else he 
could think of, in mitigation of his fair charge’s 
indiscretion. He concluded by remarking—! 








which was the fact—that she seemed fast 
sinking under her misery; and begged him, 
as a Christian and a parent, to hasten to her 
relief, and save her life, by pronouncing his 
forgiveness. It was invain. His letter was 
again returned to him as before, with, how- 
ever, the following laconic note in the envel- 
ope:—* Mr. Hume knows no such individual 
as that referred to in the enclosed, and begs 
that no more communications may be sent to 
him regarding that individual.” Captain 
Gillespie was staggered at this epistle, and 
certain suspicions began to arise in his mind. 
Could she be an imposter? Was it possible 
that one so young, so modest, and so heart- 
broken, could be deceiving him with a fabri- 
cated story? This he could not bring his 
mind to believe; but on the other hand, reck- 
oned it still more improbable that a parent 
could thus abandon his child to starvation or 
infamy. Was it that she had been guilty of 
some worse indiscretion than she had con- 
fessed, and was afraid to reveal tohimt He 
was puzzled for some time what to think or 
do, but he felt he had proceeded too far to 
let the matter rest where it was; and con- 
cluded by determining to sift it to the bottom, 
and that without delay. He immediately 
made arrangements, therefore, for a day’s ab- 
sence from duty, and set out in a post chaise 
for Mr. Hume’s residence. 
To be continued. 
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I was in one of those fits of abstraction, re- 
volving the misery in which my beloved 
daughter might be, even in that moment, if 
indeed she were in existence, when the door 
of my chamber opened softly, and one of my 
domestics appeared, making a signal of s1- 
lence. This was he whom I had detected in 
correspondence with the Roman agent, and 
forgiven through the ehtreaties of Miriam.— 
The man had since shown remarkable interest 
in the recovery of my daughter, and thus 
completely reinstated himself. He knelt be- 
fore me, and with more humility than I de- 
sired, implored my pardon for having again 
held intercourse with the Roman. 

“Tt was my zeal,” said he, “ to gain intelli- 
gence ; for I knew that nothing passed in the 

rovinces a secret from him. This letter is 

is answer, and perhaps I shall be forgiven 
for the sake of what it contains.” I read it 
with trembling avidity. It was mysterious ; 
described two fugitives who had made their 
escape to Cesarea; and intimated that, as 
they were about to fly into Asia Minor, the 
pursuit must be immediate, and conducted 
with the utmost secrecy. 
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I was instantly on horseback. Drea: ling to! 
disturb my family by false hopes, I ordered | 
out my hounds, ranged the hills in sight of my | 
dwelling, and then turning off, struck in the| 
spur, and attended only by ‘the domestic, went 
full speed to Cesarea. From the summit of 
Mount Carmel, [ looked down upon the city 
and the broad Mediterranean. But my eyes 
then felt no delight in the grandeur of art or 
nature. The pompous structures on which 
Herod the Great +had expended a treasure be- 
yond count, and which the residence of the 
governor made the Roman capital of Judea, 
were to me but so many dens and dungeons, 
in which my child might be hid. The sea 
showed me only the path by which she might 
have been borne away, or the grave in which 
her wanderings were to close. 

By extraordinary speed, I reached the gates 
just as the trumpet was sounding for ‘their 
close. My attendant went forth to obtain in- 
formation; and J was left pacing my chamber 
in feverish suspense, I did not suffer it long. 
The door opened, and a group of soldiers or- 
dered me to follow them. Resistance was 
useless. They led me to the palace. There 
I was delivered from guard to guard, through 
a long succession of apartments, until we 
reached the door of a banqueting-room. The 
festivity within was high; and if I could have 
then sympathized with singing and laughter, 
I might have had full indulgence during the 
immeasurable hour that-I lingered out, a bro- 
ken wretch, exhausted by desperate effort, 
sick at heart, and of course not unanxious for 
the result of an interview with the Roman 
procurator, Gessius Florus; a man whose 
name was equivalent to vice, extortion, and 
love of blood, throughout Judea. I was be- 
trayed. 
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‘Well,” said he, after a whispered expos- 
tulation from Septimius, “ you must go and 
settle the matter with the Emperor. The 
fact is, that I am too tender hearted to govern 
such a nation of dagger-bearers. So, to Ne- 
ro! If we cannot send the Emperor money, 
we will at least send him men.” He laughed 
vehemently at the conception; ordered the 
singing and dancing slaves to return; called 
for wine, and plunged again into his favorite 
cup. Septimius rose, and led me into another 
chamber. I remonstrated against the injus- 

tice of my seizure. He lamented it, but said 
that the orders from Rome were strict, and 
that [ was denounced by some of the chiefs 
in Jerusalem as the head of the late insurrec- 
tion, and the projector of a new one. The 
procurator, he added, had been for some time 
anxious to get me into his power without rais- 
ing adisturbance among my tribe; the treache- | 
ry ‘of my domestic had been employed to effect 
this; and “ now,” concluded he, “ my best wish | 
































tur you—a wish prompted by motives of w hich h 
you can form no conjecture, is, that you may 
be sent to Rome. Every day that sees = 
in Cesarea sees you in the utmost peril. 

the first rumor of insurrection, your life wil 
be the sacrifice.” 

“ But my family! What will be their feel. 
ings! Can I not at least acquaint them with 
my destination?” 

“Tt is impossible. And now, to let you in. 
to a state secret, the Emperor had ordered 
that you should be sent to Rome. Florus 
menaced, only to extort money. He now 
knows you better, and would gladly enlist you 
inthe Romancause. This I know to be hope- 
less. But I dread his caprice, and shall re. 
joice to see the sails hoisted that are to carry 
you to Rome. Farewell: your family shall 
have due intelligence.” He was at the door 
of the chamber, but suddenly returned, and 
pressing my hand, said again, “Farewell, and 
remember that neither all Romans, nor even 
all Greeks, may be alike!” He-then with a 
graceful obeisance left the room. 

Fatigue hung with a leaden weight upon 
my eyelids. I tried vain expedients to keep 
myself from slumber in this perilous vicinage-: 
The huge silver chandelier, that threw a blaze 
over the fretted roof, began to twinkle before 
me ; and busts and statues gradually mingled, 
and I was once more in the land of visions. 
Home was before my eyes. I was suddenly 
tost upon the ocean. I stood before Nero, 
and was addressing him with a formal ha- 
ranzue, when the whole tissue was broken 
up, by a sullen voice commanding me to rise. 
A soldier, sword in hand. was by the couch ; 
he pointed to the door, where an armed party 
were in attendance, and informed me that I 
was ordered for immediate embarkation. 

It was scarcely past midnight; the stars 
were still in their glory; the pharos threw a 
long line of flame on the waters; the city 
sounds were hushed ; and silent as a proces- 
sion to the grave, we moved down to where 
the tall vessel lay rocking withthe breeze. At 
her side a Nubian slave put a note into my 
hand; it was from the young Roman. The 
sails were hoisted; the stately mole, that even 
in the night looked a mount of marble, was 
cleared, the libation was poured tc the Tritons 
for our speedy passage, and the blazing pha- 
ros was rapidly seen but as a éwinkling star. 

Our trireme flew before the wind. By 
day-break, the coast was but a pale line along 
the waters; but Carmel still towered proudly 
eminent, and with its top alternately clouded 
and glittering in the sun, might have been 
taken for a gigantic beacon, throwing up al- 
ternate smoke and flame. With what eyes 
did I continue to look, until the mighty hill 
too sank in the waters! But thought still 
lingered on the shore. I saw, with a keen- 
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ness more than of the eye, the family circle;|| perial quinqureme. A crowd in purple and 


through many an hour of gazing on the wa-| 


ters, | was all but standing in the midst of 
those walls which I might never more see; 
listening to the uncomplaining sighs of Mi- 
riam, the impassioned remonstrances of my 
sole remaining child, and busied in the still 
harder task of finding out some defence 
against the self-accusation that laid the charge 
of rashness and cruelty heavy upon my soul. 
But the scene round me was the very reverse 
of moody meditation. 

Our voyage was rapid; but even a linger- 


ing transit would have been cheered by the | 


animation of the innumerable objects of beauty 
and renown, which rise on every side in the 
passage through a Grecian sea. The islands 
were then untouched by the spoiler; the op- 
ulence of Rome had been added to Attic taste, 
and temples, theatres, and palaces, starting 
from groves, or studding the sides of stately 
hills, and reflected in the mirror of bays, 
smooth and bright as polished steel, held the 
eye acontinued captive. On the sea, flights 
of vessels, steering in all directions, glitter- 
ing with the emblems of their nations, the 
colored pennants, the painted prows, the gild- 
ed images of the protecting idols, covered the 
horizon with life. 

We had reached the southern Cape of 
Greece, and were, with a boldness unusual to 
ancient navigation, stretching across in a star- 
less night, for the ~oast of Italy, when we 
caught a sound of distant music, that recalled 
the poetic dreams of nymphs andtritons. The 
sound swelled and sank on the wind, as if it 
came from the depths of the ocean, or the 
bosom of the clouds. As we parted from the 
land, it swelled richer, until it filled the mid- 
night with pompous harmony. To sleep was 
profanation, and we all gathered on the deck, 
exhausting nature and art in conjecture of 
the cause. The harmony approached and 
receded at intervals, grew in volume and rich- 
ness, then stole away in wild murmurs, or 
died, to revive with still more luxuriant sweet- 
ness. Night passed away in delight and con- 
jecture. Morning alone brought the solution. 

ull in the blaze of sunrise steered the im- 
perial fleet, returning in triumph from the 
Olympic games, with the emperor on board. 
We had unconsciously approached it during 
the darkness. The whole scene wore the as- 
pect of a vision summoned by the hand of an 
enchanter. The sea was covered with the 
fleet in order of battle. Some of the gal- 
leys were of vast size, and all were gleam- 
ing with gold and decorations; silken sails, 
garlands on the masts, trophies hung over the 
sides, and embroidered streamers of every 
shape and hue, met the morning light. We 
passed the wing of the fleet, close enough to 
see the sacrificial fires on the poop of the im- 
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military habits were standing round a throne, 
above which proudly waved the scarlet flag 
‘of command. A figure advanced, all fore- 
| heads were bowed, acclamations rent the air; 
| the trumpets of the fleet flourished, and the 
jlofty and luxuriant harmonies, that had 

charmed us in the night, again swelled upon 
| the wind, and followedwis long after the whole 
floating splendor had dissolved into the dis 
| tant blue. 

| At length the headlands of the noble bay 
\of Tarentum rose above the horizon. 

Night fell at last. The moon, to which our 
captain had taken a sudden aversion, was 1s 
\cloudy ashe could desire; and we rushed in 
between the glimmering watch-towers on the 
Japygian and Lacinian promontories. The 
| glow of light along the waters soon pointed 
out where the luxurious citizens of Tarentum 
| were enjoying the banquet in their barges and 
villas, Next came the hum of the great city, 
whose popular boast was, like that of later 
times, that it had more holydays than days in 
the year. 

I had no time to give to the glories of T'a- 
rentum. Nero’s approach hurried my depar- 
ture. The centurion who had me in charge 
trembled at the idea of delay; and we rode 
through the midst of three hundred thousand 
sleepers in streets of marble and ranks of tro- 
phies, as silently and swiftly as if we had 
been the ghosts of their ancestors. When 
the day broke we found ourselves among the 
Lucanian hills, then no desert, but living with 
population, and bright with the memorials of 
Italian opulence and taste. From the inn 
where we halted to change horses, the Ta- 
rentine gulf spread broad and bold before the 
eye. 

The city of luxury and of power, once the 
ruler of southern Italy, and mistress of the 
seas; that sent out armies and fleets worthy 
to contest the supremacy with Pyrrhus and 
the Carthaginian; was, from this spot, sunk, 
like all the works of man, into littleness. But 
the gulf, like all the works of nature, grew 
into grandeur. Its circular shore edged with 
thirteen cities, the deep azure of its smooth 
waters inlaid with the flashes of sunrise, and 
traversed by fleets, diminished to toys; re- 
minded me of one of the magnificent Roman 
shields, with its centre of sanguine steel, the 
silver incrustation of the rim, and the storied 
sculpture. 

«We passed at full speed through the Lucani- 
an and Samnian provinces, fine sweeps of cul- 
tivated country, interspersed with the hunting 
grounds of the great patricians; forests that 
had not felt the axe for centuries, and hills 
sheeted with the wild vine and rose. Buton 
reaching the border of Latium, I was already 








‘|in Rome; [ traveled a day’s journey among 
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streets, and in the midst of a crowded and 
hurrying population. The whole was one 
huge suburb, with occasional glimpses of a 
central mount, crowned with glittering and 
gilded structures. 
rion, with somewhat of religious reverence, 
“ Behold the eternal Capitol !’—I entered 
Rome at night, passing through an endless 
number of narrow and intricate streets, where 
hovels, the very abode of want, were mingled 
with palaces blazing with lights and echoing 
with festivity. ‘The centurion’s house was at 
length reached. He showed me to an apart-' 
ment, and left me, saying, “ that [ must pre-| 
pare to be brought before the Emperor imme- 
diately on his arrival.” 

Tam now, thought I, in the heart of the heart 
of the world ; in the midst of that place of pow- 
er, from which the destiny of nations issues ; 
in the great treasure house to which men 
come from the ends of the earth for knowl- 
edge, for justice, for wealth, honor, thrones ! 
and what am [?—a solitary slave. 

Rome was all shows. Its innumerable pub- 
lic events were thrown into the shape of pa- 
geantry. Its worship, elections, the departure 
and return of governors and consuls, every 
operation of public life was modeled into a 
pomp; and in the boundless extent of the em- 
pire; those operations were crowding on each 
other every day. What must have been the 
strong excitement, the perpetual concourse, 
the living and various activity of a city from 
which emanated the stream of power through 
the world, to return to it loaded with all that 
the opulence, skill, and glory of the world 
could give! 

Triumphs, to whose grandeur and singular-| 
ity the pomps of later days are but the at- 
tempts of paupers and children; sacrifices 
and rites, on which the very existence of the 
state was to depend ;' the levy and march of 


“ There !” said the centu- 


| 


my honor, yet he never let me beyond his eye, 

‘But I had no desire to escape. The crisis 
'|must come; and | was as well inclined to 
|meet it then, as to have it hanging over me. 
Intelligence ina few daysarrived from Brun- 
idusium of the emperor’s landing, and of his 
jintention to remain at Antium, on the road to 
| Rome, until his triumphal entry should be pre- 
jpared. My fate now hung in the scale. | 
| was ordered to attend the imperial presence. 
|At the vestibule of the Antian palace, my 
lcarefil centurion deposited me in the hands 
‘of asenator. As I followed him through the 
‘halls, a young female richly attired, and of 
jthe most beautiful face and form, crossed us, 
‘light and gracefulas a dancingnymph. The 
| senator bowed profoundly. She beckoned to 
| him, and they exchanged a few words. I was 
‘probably the subject; for her countenance, 
sparkling with the animation of youth and 
| loveliness, grew pale at once: she clasped both 
|her hands upon her eyes, and rushed into an 
‘inner chamber. She knew Nero well; and 
\dearly she was yet to pay for her knowledge. 
|The senator, to my inquiring glance, an- 
| swered in a whisper, “ The Empress Poppea.” 
A few steps onward, and I stood in the pres- 
jence of the most formidable being on earth.— 
| Yet, whatever might have been the natural agi- 
tation of the time, I could scarcely restrain a 
istnile at the first sight of Nero. I saw a pale, 
| undersized, light-haired young man sitting be- 
|fore a table with a lyre on it, a few copies of 
iverses and drawings, and a parrot’s cage, to 
|whose inmate he was teaching Greek with 
great assiduity. But for the regal furniture 
'of the cabinet, I should have supposed myself 
\led by mistake into an interview with some 
\struggling poet. He shot round one quick 
|glance on the opening of the door, and then 
| proceeded to give lessons to his bird. I had 
leisure to gaze on the tyrant and parricide. 





armies, which were to carry fate to the re- 
motest corners of the earth ; the pageants of | 
the kings of the east and west, coming to so-| 
licit diadems, or to deprecate the irresistible) 
arms of Rome; vast theatres ; public games, 
that tasked the whole fertility of Italian tal-| 
ent, and the most prodigal lavishness of im-| 
perial luxury, were the movers that among) 
the three millions of Rome made life a hurri-| 
cane. I saw it in its full and joyous com-| 
motion: I saw it in its desperate agony; I saw 
it in its frivolous revival; and [ shall see it in 
an hour, wilder, weaker, and more terrible 
than all. : 

By an influence of which I was then igno- 
rant, [ was permitted to be present at some 
of those displays, under charge of the centu- 


Physiogomy isa truescience. The man of 
profound thought, the man of active ability, 
jand above all, the man of genius, has his 
character stamped on his countenance by na- 
ture; the man of violent passions and the vo- 
luptuary have it stamped by habit. But the 
science has its limits: it has no stamp for mere 
cruelty. The features of the human monster 
before me were mild, and almost handsome: a 
heavy eye and a figure tending to fulness gave 
the impression of a quiet mind; and but for 
an occasional restlessness of brow, and a brief 
glance from under it, in which the leaden eye 
darted suspicion, I should have pronounced 
Nero one of the most indolently tranquil of 
mankind. 

He remanded the parrot to his perch, took 





rion. No man could be better fitted for a 
state jailor. 
tion the most profound, sat beside her. 
professed to have the deepest dependence on 


Civility sat on his lips, but cau-| 
He 


up his lyre, and throwing a not unskilful hand 
over the strings, in the intervals of the per- 
formance languidly addressed a broken sen- 
‘tence tome. ‘“ You havecome, I understand, 
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from Judea ; —they tell me that you have! 


been, or are to be, a general of the insurrec- 
tion ;—you must be put to death ;—your coun- 
trymen give us a great deal of trouble, and I 
always regret to be troubled withthem. But 
to send you back would only be encourage- 
ment to them, and to keep you here among 
strangers would only be cruelty to you. I 
am charged with cruelty:—you see the charge 
is not true. I am lampooned every day; I 
know the scribblers, but they must lampoon 
or starve. I leave them todo both. Have 
you brought any news from Judea !—They 
have not had a true prince there since the 
tirst Herod ; and he was quite a Greek, a cut- 
throat, and a man of taste. He understood 
the arts. I sent for you, to see what sort of 
animal a Jewish rebel was. Your dress is 
handsome, but toolight for our winters. You 
cannot die before sunset, as till then I am en- 
gaged with my music-master. We all must 
die when our time comes.” 

I retired to execution! and, before the door 
closed, heard this accomplished disposer of 
life and death preluding upon his lyre witli 
increased energy. I was conducted toa tur- 
ret until the period in which the Emperor’s 
engagements with his music-master should 
leave him at leisure tosee me die. Yet there 
was kindness even under the roof of Nero, 
and a liberal hand had covered the table in 
my cell. The hours passed heavily along, 
but they passed ; and I was watching the last 
rays of my last sun, when I perceived a cloud 
rise in the direction of Rome. It grew broad- 
er, deeper, darker, as I gazed; its centre was 
suddenly tinged with red; the tinge spread ; 
the whole mass of cloud became crimson ; the 
sun went down, and another sun seemed to 
have risen in his stead. I heard the clatter- 
ing of horses’ feet in the court-yards below; 
trumpets sounded ; there was confusion in the 
palace ; the troops hurried under arms; and I 
saw a squadron of cavalry set off at full speed. 

As I was gazing on the spectacle before 
me, which perpetually became more mena- 
cing, the door of my cell slowly opened, and 
a masked figure stood upon the threshold I 
had made up my mind; and demanding if he 
was the executioner, I told him “ that I was 
ready.” The figure paused, listened to the 
sounds below, and after looking for a while 
on the troops in the court-yard, signified by 
signs that I had a chance of saving my life. 
The love of existence rushed back upon me. 
I eagerly inquired what was to be done. He 
drew from under his cloak the dress of a Ro- 
man slave, which I put on, and noiselessly 
followed his steps through a long succession 
of small and strangely intricate passages.— 
We found no difficulty from guards or domes- 
tics. ‘The whole palace was in a state of ex- 


was packing upsomething or other: rich vases, 
myrrhine cups, table services, were lying in 
heaps on the floors; books, costly dresses, in- 
struments of music, all the appendages of lux- 
ury, were flung loose in every direction, from 
the sudden breaking up of the court. I might 
have plundered the value of a province with 
impunity. Still we wound our hurried way. 
‘In passing along one of the corriders, the 
‘voice of complaining struck the ear; my 
| mysterious guide hesitated ; I glanced through 
‘the slab of crystal that showed the chamber 
|within. It was the one in which I had seen 
ithe Emperor, but bis place was now filled by 
ithe form of youth and beauty that had crossed 
meon my arrival. She was weeping bitterly, 
and reading with strong but sorrowful indig- 
nation a long list of names, probably one of 
those rolls in which Nero registered his in- 
tended victims, and which, in the confusion 
of departure, he had left open. A second 
‘glance saw her tear the paper into a thousand 
ifragments, and scatter them in the fountain 
jthat gushed upon the floor. But we flew on- 
ward only to witness scenes of surpassing 
terror and magnificence. 
To be continued. 





THE BRIDAL DAY. 


BY L. E. L. 





She leans beside her mirror, in her old accustomed 
piace, 

Yet something unfamiliar is on her lovely face ; 

She wears a wreath, a snow white wreath, which yet 
she never wore ; 

It gives a paleness to the cheek, unknown to it before. 


The maiden goeth to the grove, and of the flowers be- 
neath, 

She takes the lily or the rose, to bind her midnight 
wreath ; 

But of one plant she gathers not, though fair its blos- 
soms be ; 

Only the bride hath leave to wear buds from the 
orange-tree. 


Once, only once, that wreath is worn—once only may 
she wear 

The pale white wreath of orange-flowers within her 
shining hair ; 

They wear, upon their soft wan bloom, the shade of 
coming years; 

The spiritual presence round of human hopes and 
fears! 


Ay, let her soft and thoughtful eyes upon her mirror 
dwell, 

For, in that long and tender look, she taketh her fare- 
well 

Of all her youth’s unconsciousness, of all her lighter 
cares, 





traordinary confusion. Every human being 





And for a deeper, sadder life—a woman's lot prepares. 
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She leaves her old familiar place, the hearts that were | 
her own ; 

The love to which she trusts herself is yet a thing un- 
known; 

Though at one name her cheeks turn red, though | 
sweet it be to hear, 

Yet for that name she must resign so much that has 
been dear. 


It is an anxious happinesss—it is a fearful thing, 

When first the maiden’s small white hand puts on the 
golden ring ; 

She passeth from her father’s house unto another's 
care ; 

And who may say what troubled hours, what sorrows | 
wait her there ? 


Ah! love and life are mysteries, both blessing and 


both blest ; 
And yet how much they teach the heart of trial and 


unrest! | 


Sweet maiden, while these troubled thoughts, mid 
bridal fancies sweep, [ 
Well mayest thou pensive watch thy glass, and turn | 
aside to weep. 


HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES; 
ON EDUCATION. 


Female education, even with all the im-| 
provements it has undergone in this enlight-| 
ened age, is still very defective. The causes 
are few, and easily removed by the hands that 
move the springs of society. May I hint at 
some of those causes! 

1. In the education of females, the place 
they are to occupy and the duties they are 
required to perform, are too much disregarded. 
In the first creation, Eve was made because it 
was not good that man should be alone. Pos- 
sessed of a social principle, Adam needed so- 
ciety. God, therefore, formed a companion 
for him, and gave her to the man. Thus 
plainly are her place and duties indicated in 
her original creation. 

That education, therefore, is manifestly de- 
fective, which fails to regulate, strengthen, 
and elevate the female mind. You must be 
taught to think, to think serious'y, to investi- 
gate truth ; to go down into the well where 
it is said to be hid, and bring it up; to medi- 
tate, reflect, review your decisions, and act 
from rational conviction, intelligently, and 
from principle. 

Look at that thoughtless girl. What secu- 
rity is there*to her moral principles? She 





acter. ‘T'hat is still to be formed. And what 


if she is exposed to form it amid temptations 


thick andstrong! Who would guarantee her 


| integrity! But give her knowledge—that is 


power. Let her mind be strengthened by the 
conflicts of opinion, by the excitement of 

study, by the quickening influence of argu- 
mentation ; let great principles be thus estab- 
lished, and her intellectual character formed 

and elevated by an education, which puts her 
on her own resources, and developes them.— 
Can such a lady be imposed upon? No.— 
Place her in any community, alone and friend- 
less. She has mind, she has knowledge-—that 
is power. She can do something—that com- 
mands respect. She will be respected. She 
'will receive attention. She is worth some- 
ithine to the world. She acts her part in the 
‘great business of life, and her actions tell on 
‘the great interests of man. 

| As intelligent and just views of truth are 
ithe best means of giving strength to the in- 
'tellect, and firmness to purpose, it is plain, 
'that the education of the mind forms the pro 

‘per subject of female instruction. Yet how 
widely different from this is the practice of 
\many parents, and the notions of many young 
ladies. Some seem never to have entertained 
|the thought that the ordinary modes of edu- 
‘cation belong to them. I have seen some 
‘ladies, and mothers too, who seemed to think 
it vulgar for ladies to study. The idea of 
|taking a part in the active duties of life hardly 
‘enterstheir minds. To rise before the sun, 
belongs, in their view, to poor people, hire- 
lings, slaves. To be usefully employed in com- 
pany, to be found with a book, or at work, 
| would mortify them exceedingly. They live 
for—they know not what. They will die— 
they know not when. They will go—they 
seem to care not where. 

A second mistake in female education is 
the neglect, or misdirection of the social prin- 
ciple. This principle may be regarded as 
one of the distinctive characteristics of man. 
\It implies something more than brute instinct, 
vand is elevated above mere animal pleasures. 
\It involves the exercise of the highest quali- 
\ties of the head and the heart, and originates 
a class of refined pleasures connected with 
|the immortality itself of the soul. Education, 
| then, should be employed to develope, exercise, 
‘and give direction to this principle, to distin- 
|guish it from mere animal feeling, to make it 
‘observe a moral effect, and connect it with 








may have formed no deliberate consent to sin. 
But she is thoughtless. She is a child of 
mere feeling. Innocent, perhaps, in her fol- 
ly, yet what a subject fordeception! How ea- 
sily might the destroyer take her in his toils! 
She has always leaned on indulgent parents, 


another and a nobler life. 

|| In social intercourse, the prescribed rules 

\|of etiquette are often an affectation of refine- 

|| ment at the expense of all comfort, improve- 
ment, business, and even truth itself. When- 
ever truth is sacrificed at the door, sacrilege 


or others, and has never thought of self-pro- and profanation will be deemed no crime in the 
tection. She can hardly be said tohave char- temple. It is far better to turn your bolt on 
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the whole world, and be sol itary, than vulgarl y| 


familiar, or associated with unworthy com- 

ions. Even suitable associations are often 
unprofitably conducted. Time is trifled away, | 
and the door of improvement closed by a vis-| 
iter, to whose usurpations your civility yields, 
Against such, is there no law! There cer- 
tainly is. Introduce a profitable book. O, 
that will be very impolite. .In whose judg- 
ment! By none, except those whose cem- 
pany you can well spare. They impose on 
you their authorship, and may you not in turn 
select yours, and introduce, !f you please, 
another visiter' Change the conversation, 





that has became unprofitable. Insist on it.— 
The premises are yours. If not, retire.—| 
Make your social intercourse profitable, at) 
least not injurious, | 

But there are dangers and temptations in| 
every house, not chargeable to visiters. With) 
those who are always together, there is a 
strong temptation to seek after something new, 
to excite admiration or change the scene.— 
Hence, slanders, exaggerations of truth, or 
glaring falsehoods, are often brought to the 
aid of a vacant mind. 

Avoid the habit of ceaseless conversation 
on living characters. I[t cherishes a superfi-, 
cial manner of thinking, as well as a censo-' 
rious disposition. Conversation, to be made} 
profitable, must be mainly employed upon! 
principles and facts; persons should be re- 
ferred to incidentally, and with strict regard | 
not only to truth, but candor and propriety.—| 
Some seem to think of little else than their! 
neighbors. They are always in a state of | 
excitement at the ordinary events of life.—! 
A pruriency of thought, which requires re- 
straint, is thereby sometimes betrayed even 
by young ladies, little calculated to recom-| 
mend them to those whom they seek to please. 
As a remedy fur these evils, which will be 
encountered more or less in every family, I 
advise you, in the first place, learn to be silent. 
This is a lesson which costs nothing, and, 
early taken, may be easily learnt, but rarely 
attained, when an opposite habit has become 
inveterate.’ Asa second means of defence 
against the evils of an ungoverned tongue, 
have always some sober, profitable subject of 
thought, which you may call up at pleasure. 
Ground pre-occupied is not so easily entered 
upon, 

3. A third cause for the defective education 
of females may be found in their imperfect 
apprehension of their own responsibilities.— 
They too often entertain the notion, that as 
intellectual beings, it was not the design of 
Providence that they would associate with 
the lords of this lower world ; and as to being 
helps to their lords, they think they were made 








only to be helped and waited upon. Fatal 
misapprehension! Let their protector, by 


17 
‘one of the thousand casualties constantly im- 
/pending, fail in business—must they not share 
his adversity! Let him die, and his estate be 
represented insolvent—must they not beg 
their bread, or work for it? Do they not 
contribute their full share to success where 
it comes, and by their assiduous services, 
crown the blessing? And can these respon- 
sibilities be discharged by a mere puppet, 
ja plaything? No. Itrequiresa rational be- 
jing, elevated in moral feeling, towering in 
intellect, rising with godlike man in his im- 
provements. It requires a companion to do 
this. Is he not an intellectua! being, and 
‘shall he be satisfied with the companionship 
of a mere animal? Is he, by the causes con- 
'stantly operating in his sphere of duty, rising 
‘in the scale of intellectual being, and shall 
‘she not proceed “ pari passu” as his companion! 
\Can she otherwise hold his respect, or be 
‘worthy of his companionship? She cannot. 
|Be assured, when their plays and days of 
ifalseness are over, the other sex will seek 
ladies of cultivated minds and thought, on 
whom to bestow their confidence, and receive 
ito their companionship. 

| 4. A fourth bar to female improvement is 
|the slavish control of fashion. Some notions 
of what belongs to the claims of society, are set 
on foot often by the thoughtless, or those least 
\worthy of regard. They are practised on by 
\a few, reported by the loquacious, and finally 
required as necessary forms in society. These 
rules often come in conflict with every plan 
of intellectual improvement, and make men- 
ital dwarfs of our children. These children 
sare thus early placed in the hand of intellec- 
tual aurges, who withhold all wholesome nu- 
triment, and feed their immortal souls with 
the serpents food. 

5. Parental indulgence is another serious 
detriment to female education. Instead of 
directing their children in their education, 
children often direct their parents. Whena 
child is put to school, and the lessons become 
hard, she flinches. Then is the time for sal- 
utary discipline. But instead of commanding 
her to persevere, the parent announces to the 
teacher that the dear creature is dissatisfied, 
and she must be withdrawn. Thus, before 
she has time to prove the pleasures of acqui- 
sition, she is taken from her studies with the 
\remembrance only that they are bitter. 

6. The indiscreet flatteries of friends op- 
pose another obstacle. As soon as a young 
lady can calculate the disbursement of her 
pin money, write a billet intelligibly, and fin- 
ger the piano a little better than her grand- 
mother, she is set up asa prodigy, and finishes 
her education. 











Be firm in your resolutions—but weigh well 
before you resolve. 
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The Early Dead—The Blind Boy. 
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THE EARLY DEAD. 


There is a plaintive sweetness in the following (anony- 
mous) stanzas, which goes directly to the heart. 


He rests—but not the rest of sleep 
Weighs down his sunken eyes, 

The rigid slumber is too deep, 
The calm too breathless lies! 

Shrunk are the wandering veins that streak 
The fixed and marble brow ; 

There is no life-flush on the cheek— 
Death ! death! I know thee now! 


Pale King of Terrors, thou art here 
In all thy dark array: 

But ’tis the diving weep and fear 
Beneath thine iron sway;— 

Bring flowers and crown the Early Dead, 
Their hour of bondage past : 

But wo, for those who mourn and dread, 
And linger till the last. 


—— hath its music and its bloom, 
And morn its glorious light ; 
But still a shadow from the tomb, 
A sadness and a blight, 
Are ever on earth’s loveliest things, 
The breath of change is there, 
And Death his dusky shadow flings 
O’er all that’s loved and fair. 


So let it be—for ne’er on earth 
Should man his home prepare ; 

The spirit feels its heavenly birth, 

spurns at mortal care, 

Even when young Worth and Genius die 
Let no vain tears be shed, 

But bring bright wreaths of victory 
And crown the Early Dead. 


_—_ 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE BLIND BOY. 


Mrs. Danville was standing on the steps of 
the piazza of her pleasant country house, 
with her youngest child, a fair, delicate, blind 
boy, standing by her side. 

“ How very beautiful is this scene,” she 
said, raising ler eyes to the blue firmament 
of heaven. “How very lovely is all around 
and above us! Oh, truly, His works declare 
Him! Henry, my love, can you not fee/ that 
this is a bright, a beautiful day?” 

“ Yes, I can feel, mother, though I cannot 
see,” he answered sadly; “and yet so good 
has God been to me, in giving me friends, 
who, in some measure, supply the deficiency 


of sight, that I seldom feel a repining thought. | 


But sometimes, when I hear the soft accents 
of love, I have thought that if I could only 
see yours and Mary's face, I would be too 
happy, and that I would worship God with 





more fervent love, if I could behold his won- 
drous works.” 

Mrs. Danville had seated herself, and the 
blind boy leaned against a pillar of the piazza 
while he spoke. But when he ended, he 1an 
to his mother, and throwing himself on his 
knee beside her, burst into tears. 

“ Do not yield thus to unavailing grief, my 
Henry,” said his tender parent, “and here 
comes Mary, with her light step, and happy 
voice, to cheer you ;” as his sister, (a lovely 
girl of thirteen) came bounding towards them. 

“ See, mother, what beautiful flowers I have 
brought you,” she exclaimed; and here are 
some too, Henry. Don’t they smell sweet, 
dear brother? What! tears in your eyes! but 
dry them away quickly, and I will read you 
some poetry which I am sure will please you. 
I saw it in Sarah Conroy’s Album, and got 
her to copy it for me. Here it is :— 


“IT said I would love thee, in want or in wealth, 

Through clouds, and through sunshine, in sickness, in 
health : 

And fear not, my love, when thy spirits are weak, 

The troth I have plighted, I never will break. 


“Aye, sickness: but sickness, it touches the heart 
With a feeling where how many feelings have part; 
There's a magic in soothing the wearisome hour, 
Pity rears up the stem, and hope looks for the flower. 


“The rose smells as sweetly in sunshine and air: 
But the green house has all our affection and care ; 
The Jark sings as sweetly while soaring above, 
But the bird that we nurse is the bird that we love. 


‘“‘ [have loved thee in sickness, I'll love thee in health, 
And if want be our portion, why love be our wealth; 
Thy comfort in sorrow, thy stay when most weak— 
The troth I have plighted, I never will break.” 


“Do you not like that, mother!” asked 
Mary, raising her bright eye as she concluded, 
“ particularly these lines ; and she repeated— 


“ There’s a magic in soothing the wearisome hour ;” 


and, 


“The lark sings as sweetly while soaring above, 
But the bird that we nurse is the bird that we love.” 


“ How very true that is!—much as I always 
love dear Henry, I think I feel towards him, 
a deeper, purer affection, when he is almost 
entirely dependant upon us, for his comfort. 
Have you ever felt so, mother?” 

“Yes, my love, frequently.” 

“ And he bears his many sufferings so pa- 
tiently and quietly!” Mary continued, as she 
embraced her brother, “oh, Henry, will I 
ever be as good as you are!” 

Mrs. Danville was the widow of a revolu- 
tionary officer; and, at the close of the war, 
after his death, she retired to her beautiful 
residence on the Potomac ; where she at this 





time lived, in peace and tranquility, superin- 
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tending the education of her children. Ma- 
ry, the eldest, was extremely amiable, and 
affectionate ; and though she had her faults, 
she strove so earnestly to overcome them, 
that they seldom appeared. Henry was born 
blind :—but so tender was his mother, so kind 


and obliging his sister, and the rest of the}| 


family, that he comparatively little felt his 

t misfortune. It might be owing to the 
circumstance of his being more thrown upon 
his own mental resources, than he would 
otherwise have been, that his mind and ima- 
gination became precocious and glowing ; and 
his lan 
one of his tender age. 

One beautiful morning he was dull and 
languid; and Mary begged him to go with 
her to the garden. ‘“ You do not look well, 
dear brother,” she said, as she kissed his broad 
and beautiful forehead. “Come, go with me, 
and the sweet odors of the flowers will revive 

uu.” ; 
But Henry was too ill to accompany her.— 
He had always been very delicate, frequently 
subject to fits. This morning he had all the 
symptoms of an approaching one ; and, in the 
afternoon, he was seized with a violent spasm. 
It lasted for an alarming length of time, and 
after that he Jay in a state of total insen- 
sibility, while his attendants applied every 
restorative that was in their power. 

He slept for a while after he awoke from 
his trance; and the next morning his brain 
remained perfectly clear, though his friends 
knew he was passing from them. The bed 
on which he lay was by a window, on the 
first floor, and Sheary requested them to raise 
the curtain. 

“The sweet smell of the flowers, and the 
cool, balmy air of morning, will refresh me,” 
he said; “ and, dear mother, and sister, come 
near me, and receive my dying words. I am 
but a poor, blind boy, and have been much 
care and trouble to you. Stay, sweet sister, 
do not weep—and although I cannot see your 
faces in this world, I will behold them in that 
an brighter one to which I am now fast 

ning. Do not mourn for me when I am 
gone, for I will be happy, very happy then.” 

He sank back into the arms of Mrs. Dan- 
ville, much exhausted, but almost immedi- 
ately continued in a faint, weak voice ;— 

“Stoop, mother, and kiss me, and you, too, 
sweet sister. Oh, what dol not owe to your 
tender care! How wicked and froward I 
have often been, and yet you have kindly 
borne with it all and have prayed God to par- 
don me, Ls He is taking ~ + hisneolf ; will 
you not forgive your poor bli : 

A fervent hy and oneal — 
was the only answer; and Henry 
away and appeared for a while to slumber.— 
Not many minutes had, however, elapsed, 


age seemed sometimes unnatural for || 





‘when he opened his beautiful though sightless 
eyes, exclaiming joyfully— 
| “I see them,—I see them! the holy angels 
| Waiting to convey me to Jesus—dear Jesus !” 
and clasping his hands, with a smile of ec- 
‘stacy, his last breath departed. E. B. 
Alexandria, D. C., July, 1838. 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO CECELIA 
BY MILO A. TOWNSEND. 


When sunset on Ohio’s hills 
Doth glance so bright and free, 

And tints the softly purling rills, 
O, then I'll think of thee. 


And when yon evening star appears, 
So beautiful and gay, 

I’ll cast a thought on other years, 
That fled so swift away. 


And when the regal moon, so bright, 
Is roaming down the sky, 

I'll gaze with fond and lone delight, 
And wish that thou wert nigh— 


For moonlight is a holy hour, 
That breathes of bliss and love, 
And prints on Hope’s unfading flower, 
“There is a home above.” 


Above, where radiant forms survey 
The elysian fields of light, 
And angels tread that flowery way, 
In unalloyed delight. 
New Brighton, Pa., May, 1838. 
=== 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE SABBATH MORN. 


How calm, how bright, 
How emblematic of eternal rest, 
Dawns the blest sabbath morn. 
The din of worldly strife is hushed, 
The beasts of burden roam, unharness’d and unshak!'d, 
O’er the green earth, designed for them to enjoy— 
The songsters of creation, soar in the air, 
With sweeter strains on this glad day— 
For earth’s discordant sounds rise not to mingle 
With their notes of praise. 


But most of all, does he whose heart is purified 

By love, rejoice to cast aside the cares that bound him 

Through a week of toil; and while his hands 

Rest from the labors of this fleeting world— 

The mind unfalter’d rises to its God, 

And contemplates the joys of millionsin the heavenly 

world— 

And faith, and hope, in whispers soft assure him 

That e’erlong these transient days of holy rapture. 

Shall give place to one unending sabbath of repose 

Where bliss unbounded reigns. H. 
New Jersey, June 8, 1838. 
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View of State 
VIEW OF STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
WITH A CUT. 

Boston is situated at the head of Massa- 
chusetts bay, on a peninsula about four miles 
in circumference, and is about three miles in 
length, and one mile and twenty-five rods, 
where widest, in breadth, and is connected 
with the main land at the south end by a nar- 
row isthmus, called the Neck, leading to Rox- 
bury. The town is built in an irregular cir- 
cular form round the harbor, which is studded 
with about forty small islands, many of which 
afford excellent pasture ; and are frequented 
in summer by numerous parties of pleasure. 


Street, Boston. 21 
|}small but pleasant common, where the gal- 
lants, a little before sunset, walk with their 
/marmalet madams, as we do in Moorfields, 
till the nine o’clock bell rings them home to 
'| their respective habitations; when presently, 
the constables walk the rounds to see good or- 
der kept, and take up loose people.” The State 
House has been twice burnt, and rebuilt. A 
council chamber, ornamented with full length 
portraits of Charles II. and James II. formerly 
occupied the east end; and it was in this 
chamber that James Otis declared before a 
court of admiralty, that “taxation without 
representation is tyranny,” a phrase which be- 
came, before long, a slogan in the mouths of 





The harbor is formed by Nahant Point on the’ 
north, and Point Alderton on the south, and! 
is so capacious as to allow five hundred ves-| 
sels to ride at anchor in a good depth of wa-! 
ter, while the entrance isso narrow as scarcely | 
to admit two ships abreast. The entrance is' 
defended by Fort Independence, belonging to! 
the United States, on Castle Island, and by| 
Fort Warren, on Governor’s Island. There} 
is another, Fort Strong, on Noddle’s Island. 

Alterations and additions have of late years 
greatly improved the appearance of Boston. 
The streets, which were formerly almost with- 
out an exception narrow and crooked, have 
been ina great degree rendered wide and 
commodious ; the old wooden structures have 
in the greater part of the city been replaced 
by handsome buildings of stone or brick. In 
the western part, particularly, there is much 
neatness and elegance. The splendor of the) 
private buildings here, is not equalled in any! 
other part of the union. 

The literary institutions of this city are of 
the first order. The public libraries contain 
70,000 volumes. The Boston Atheneum is) 
the finest establishment of its kind in the! 
United States; its library contains above 25-, 
000 volumes, and a reading-room, in which 
the most esteemed periodicals, from all parts 
of the world, may be found. If we add to 
these the library of Harvard College, in the 
neighborhood, of 40,000 volumes, making the 
number of books within the reach of the ci-. 
tizens 110,000. 

State street, called King street in the 
days of Stamp-Acts and “the Regulars,” is! 
the main artery of the heart of New England. | 
The old State House, which stands at the’ 
head of it, was called the town house, and 
was first erected in 1660. It is honorably 
mentioned in a book of travels, written in a! 
Pleasant vein, by “John Josselyn, Gent.”) 
who visited the colonies in 1663. “There is 
alsoa Town House,” he says, “built upon 
pillars, where the merchants may confer. In 
the chambers above they hold their monthly 








the people. “Then and there,” writes Pres- 
‘ident Adams, “ was the first scene of the first 
act of opposition to the arbitrary claims of 
|Great Britain. Then and there, the child In- 
\dependence was born.” Jt was upona trial of 
the question of “ Writs for assistance, a power 
which was required by the Board of Trade to 
enforce some new and rigorous Acts of Par- 
liament, touching trade; and Otis opposed 
the Attorney-General. “As soon as he had 
concluded,” says the historian, “Otis burst 
\forth as with a flame of fire, with a prompti- 
iude of classical allusion, a depth of research, 
a rapid summary of historical events, a pro- 
fusion of legal authorities, a prophetic glance 
into futurity, and a torrent of impetuous elo- 
quence, which carried all before him.” This 
was the preparation for the resistance to the 
Stamp Act, and the Revolution soon followed. 

State street has been the scene of most of 
the events of a very public nature, which are 
recorded in the Annals of Boston.. The bal- 
cony of the State House is the popular pul- 
pit, and hence was read the Declaration of 
Independence. In 1770 the “ Boston massa- 
cre” took place in State street. For several 
days preceding the event, there had been dis- 
turbances between the king’s soldiers and the 
townspeople, which had put the officers on the 
alert. The soldiers were collected into the 
barracks before night, and sentinels were 
placed around them at all hours to prevent 
difficulty. One of these sentinels was sta- 
tioned in a narrow alley, and was striking 
fire against the walls with his sword, for 
amusement, when two or three young men 
attempted to pass him. Having orders to let 
no one pass, a struggle ensued, and one of the 
young men received a wound on the head.— 
The noise of the rencountre drew together a 
considerable crowd,“und as but few could en- 
ter the narrow scene of action, the remain- 
der listened ‘to an inflammatory speech from 
“a tall man, with a red cloak, and a white 
wig,” in the adjacent square. At the close 
of the oration there was a general cry “To 








courts. Here is the dwelling of the Gover-| 
nor (Bellingham). On the south there is a 
Az 


the main guard!” and the crowd rushed tu- 
multuously toward its station in State street. 
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On their way they passed the Custom House, 
before the door of which stood a single senti- 
nel. Alarmed at their approach, he retreated 
up the steps, and the people collecting around, 
he sent word to the barracks, near by, that he 
was attacked, and a company in a few mo- 
ments arrived to his assistance, and formed 
a half circle around the steps. The captain 
of the day, named Preston, followed immedi- 
ately, and the Custom House, which stood at 
the corner of State and Exchange Streets, 
was soon thronged by a considerable mu!ti- 
tude. The soldiers were soon pressed upon 
very closely by the mob, who were mostly 
armed with clubs; and those at a distance 
soon began to throw snowballs, followed by 
fragments of ice, stones, sticks, while from 
every side came the cry, “Fire, if you 
dare!” The soldiers soon heard, or thought 
they heard, the order, and they fired in quick 
succession from right to left. ‘Two or three 
of the guns flashed, but the rest were fatal. 
Three persons were kiled on the spot, two 
received wounds of which they died next day, 
and others were more slightly injured. The 
people immediately dispersed, leaving the 
dead bodies in the street, but returned in a 
few minutes; when the soldiers aimed once 
more at them, but the commanding officer 
struck up the guns with his sword. The 
drum was beat to arms, and several of the 
officers, on their way to join the guard, were 
knocked down, and their swords taken from 
them. Order wassoon restored, and Captain 
Preston delivered himself up for trial- The 
dead were buried with some pomp, and when 
the excitement had subsided a little, Preston 
was tried and acquitted. 

State street is at present a street of banks, 
insurance offices, and similar institutions.— 
The buiidings are of granite, and some of them, 
particularly a new bank, lately erected near 
Kilby street, present very creditable speci- 
mens of city architecture. 


—_ 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 


REMEMBER ME. 


BY M. A. TOWNSEND. 
Written in a Lady’s Album 


Remember me, when al] is still 
And quiet o’er the world ; 

When not a breeze disturbs the rill, 

And twilight falls upon the hill, 
And eve’s dim ver! unfurl’d. 


Remember me, when thou dost sigh, 
And softly bend the knee, 

To offer up thy prayer on high, 

While kindred spirits hover nigh— 
Oh! then remember me. 


New Brighton, Pa. May 1838. 








HOUSES OF DOMESTIC REFORMA. 
TION IN HOLLAND. 


There are, in most of the large cities of 
Holland, one or more institutions thus called, 
the object of which is to confine and restrain 
any person, male or female, whose conduct is 
marked by ruinous extravagance; and many 
a family have been preserved from total ruin 
by their salutary operation. 

They are placed under the immediate su- 
perintendance of the magistracy, and such 
obstacles are opposed to their abuse, that it is 
not possible to place an individual in one of 
those houses without showing ample causes 
for the coercion. : 

Mynheer Van Der ——, who lived in 
1796, in high style on the Keizer Gragt, in 
Amsterdam, had a very modest wife who 
dressed most extravagantly, played high, gave 
expensive routs, and showed every disposition 
to help off with money quite as fast as her 
husband ever gained it. She was young, 
handsome, vain, and giddy; and completely 
the slave of fashion. 

Her husband had not the politeness to allow 
himself to be ruined by her unfeeling folly 
and dissipation ; he complained of her conduct 
to her parents and nearest relations, whose 
advice was of no more avail than his own.— 
Next he had recourse to a respectable minis- 
ter of the Lutheran church, who might as 
well have preached to the dead. It was in 
vain to deny her money, for no tradesman 
would refuse to credit the elegant—the fas- 
cinating wife of the rich Van Der ——. 

Involved as the young ludy was in the vor- 
tex of fashionable dissipation, she had not yet 
ruined either her health or reputation, and 
her husband, by the advice of his friend, 
M—k—r, determined to send her for six 
months to a Verbetering Huis. 

With the utmost secrecy he laid before the 
municipal authorities the most complete proofs 
of her wasteful extravagance and her incor- 
rigible levity; added to which, she had re- 
cently attached herself to gaming with French 
officers of rank, who lay under an imputation 
of being remarkably expert in levying con- 
tributions. She was already in debt upwards 
of thirty thousand florins to tradesmen, al- 
though her husband allowed her to take from 
his cashier a stipulated sum every month, 
which was more than competent to meet the 
current expenses of his household ; whilst to 
meet a loss which occurred at play, her finest 
jewels were deposited in the hands of a be- 
nevolent money lender, who accommodated 
the necessitous, upon unquestionable security 
being previously left in his custody. 

Her husband was fully twenty years older 
than his volatile wife, of whom he was re- 
tionally fond, and at whose reformation he 
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aimed, before she was carried too far away by 
the stream of fashionable dissipation. 

Against his will, she had agreed to make 
one of a party of ladies who were invited to 
a grand ball and supper at the house of a wo- 
man of rank and faded character. 

Her husband, at breakfast, told her she 
must change her course of life, or her extrav- 

nce would make him a bankrupt, and her 
children beggars. She began her usual and 
playful way of answer, and said, she cer- 
tainly had been a little too thoughtless, and 
would soon commence a thorough reformation. 
« You must begin to-day, my dear,” said her 
husband, “and, as a proof of your sincerity, 
[ intreat you to drop the company of ' 
and to spend your evening at home this day 
with me and your children.” “ Quite impos- 
sible, my dear man,” said the modest wife in 
reply: “I have given my word and cannot 
break it.” “Then,” said her husband, “ if 
you go out this day dressed, to meet that 
party, remember, for the next six months, 
these doors will be barred against your return. 
Are you still resolved to go?” “ Yes,” said 
the indignant lady, “if they were to be for 
ever barred against me !”” 

Without either anger or malice, Mynheer 
Van Der told her not to deceive her- 
self, for, as certain as that was her determi- 
nation, so sure would she find his fortelling 
verified.” She told him, “ if nothing else had 
power to induce her to go, it would be his 
menace.” With this they parted, the hus- 
band to prepare the penitentiary chamber for 
his giddy young wife, and the latter to eclipse 
every rival at the ball that evening. 

To afford her a Jast chance of avoiding an 
ignominy which it pained him to inflict, he 
went once more to try to wean her from her 
imprudent courses, and proposed to set off 
that evening to Zutphen, where her mother 
dwelt; but he found her sullen, and busied 
with milliners and dresses, and surrounded 
with all the paraphernalia of splendid attire. 

At the appointed hour the coach drove to 
the door, and the beautiful woman (full 
dressed, or rather undressed,) tripped gaily 
down stairs; and stepping in the coach, told 
the driver to stop at , on the Keizer Gragt. 
It was then dark, and she was a little sur- 
prised to find the coach had passed through 
one of the city gates: the sound of a clock 
awoke her as from a dream. She pulled the 
check string, but the driver kept on; she 
called out, and some one behind the coach 
told her, in a suppressed voice, that she was 
a prisoner, and must be still. The shock was 
severe ; she trembled in every limb and was 
nea fainting with terror and alarm, when the 
coach entered the gates of Verbetering Huis, 
where she was doomed to take up her residence. 

The matron of the house, a grave, severe, 
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yet a well bred person, opened the door; 
called the lady by name, and requested her 
toalight. “Where am I? in God's name tell 
me, and why am I brought here?” “You 
will be informed of every thing, madam, if 
= please to walk indoors.” “ Where is my 

usband,” said she, in wild affright; sure he 
will not let me be murdered!” “It was your 
husband who drove you hither, madam, he is 
now upon the coach-box !” 

This intelligence was conclusive. Al] her 
assurance forsook her. She submitted to be 
conducted into the house, and sat pale, mute, 
and trembling; her face and her dress ex- 
hibiting the most striking contrast. 

The husband, deeply affected, first spoke ; 
he told her, “that he had no other means to 
save her from ruin, and he trusted the rem- 
edy would be effectual ; and, when she quitted 
that retreat, she would be worthy of his es- 
teem.” 

She then essayed, by the humblest protes- 
tations, by tears and entreaties, to be permit- 
ted to return, and vowed, that never more 
while she lived would she ever offend him.— 


SS Save me,” said she, “ the mortification of 


this punishment, and my future conduct shall 
prove the sincerity of this reformation.” Not 
to let her off too soon, she was shown her 
destined apartment and dress, the rules of 
the house, and the order for her confinement 
during the six months! She was completely 
overpowered with terror and fell senseless on 
the floor. When she recovered she found her 
husband chafing her temples, and expressing 
the utmost anxiety for her safety. “I have 
been unworthy of your affection,” said the 
fair penitent, “but spare me this ignominious 
fate, take me back to your home, and never 
more shall you have cause to reproach me.” 

Her husband, who loved her with unabated 
affection, notwithstanding all her levity, at 
last relented; and the same coach drove her 
back to her home, where not one of the do- 
mestics (a trusty man-servant excepted) had 
the least suspicion of what had occurred. As 
soon as her husband led her to her apartment 
she dropped on her knees, and implored his 
pardon ; told him the extent of all her debts, 
begged him to take her to Zutphen for a few 
weeks, and promised so to reduce her expen- 
ditures as to make good the sums she had so 
inconsiderately thrown away. 

Allowing for the excessive terror she had 
felt when she found, instead of being driven 
to ’s rout, she was proceeding round the 
ramparts, outside of the city gates, which 
she could not wholly overcome, she spent the 
happiest evening of her life with her husband ; 
and from that day she abandoned her former 
career of dissipated folly, and became all that 
her husband desired—a good wife and affec. 
tionate mother. 























Institute for the Blind. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


The “ PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE ButND,” located at the 
N. W. corner of Race and Schuylkill Third streets, in the city of Philadelphia, owes its origin 
to the efforts made by a few individuals in the spring of 1833. : 

The blind had in our community been almost the only class of unfortunates, for whom no 
adequate provision had been made—the efforts of individual philanthropists had all proved 


abortive, and it was not till after the arrival of Junius R. Farepianper, Esq., in Philadel- 
phia, that the community was convinced that instruction could be efficiently imparted to 
those deprived of the advantages of vision. 

This gentleman, a man of talents, and a scholar, had been engaged in some of the schools 
for the blind in his native country, and full of zeal in the cause, visited the United States 
for the purpose of founding an institution, and improving the means heretofore employed 
for their instruction. 

The Pennsylvania Institution was organized in March, 1833, and the services of Mr. Fried- 
lander secured as Principal. In this situation he has devoted himself to its interests with 
a zeal which leaves its friends no source of regret, but the injured health, which but too 
often follows the labors of those engaged in favorite schemes of benevolence. 

From the very limited scale upon which the school was originally organized, so great has 
been its success, that the Board of Managers have been able to extend its buildings, till at 
the present time it contains upwards of fifty pupils, with accommodations for thirty more, 
with instructors for the various branches taught in an elementary school—for Algebra, Ge- 
ometry, Grammar, Geography, Music, the German Language, &c. 

Among the handicrafts, shoe-making, the manufacture of brushes, mats, mattresses, baskets, 
ropes, turning, and some branches of carpentering, are carried on with a success that is truly 
incredible to those who have not visited the schools and work-shops of the Institution. The 
female pupils are also employed in sewing, and spinning, with various kinds of fancy work. 

The course of instruction is a thorough one; the managers aim not only to enable their 
pupils to earn an honest livelihood, but to give their minds a high degree of cultivation, to 
offer them elevated sources of recreation and to send them back to the community, useful 
and respectable citizens. 

A few months since, a powerful printing press was erected at the Institution, for printing 
books with the raised characters, by passing the fingers over which, the blind are able to 
read with great facility. The form of letter used is that originaily employed by Mr. Fried- 
lander, and since adopted by the excellent Institution at Glasgow. This printing is, we be- 
lieve, more distinct and more beautiful than any ever before executed for the use of this 
unfortunate portion of our fellow beings. 

In February last, No. 1 of the “ Students’ Magazine,” the first periodical ever printed for 
the blind, was issued from the Pennsylvania Institution. Its contents are made up of selec- 
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No. 1. 
dan and original contributions by the pupils. 
It is published semi-monthly at $3 per annum, 


and the proceeds of its subscription are devo- 
ted to the purposes of the Institution._ 


The printing for the blind is necessarily 
expensive—but the liberal endowment of our 
Institution by one of its late Vice Presidents, 
Wa. Youne Bircn, Esq., has enabled the 
managers tocarry on this part of its operations 
with vigor. The generous, it is to be hoped, 
will never allow it to languish, for whenever 
sufficient funds are obtained, it is expected 
that not only every blind pupil in the schools, 
but that every blind person in the land, will 
be supplied with at least a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

This Institution, conducted in the most en- 
lightened spirit and upon the most liberal 
scale, is every way worthy of the patronage 
it has received from the State and her citi- 
zens, an honorable monument to its founders, 
creditable to the city in which it is located, 
and is one of the most noble and beautiful of 
her many charities. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 
GIRLHOOD. 


Oh! do not damp that girlish glee 
Tis life’s sole cloudless beam, 

It’s changeful round ne’er brought to me, 
Ought like fair girithood’s dream. 


And even now [ love to muse, 
Upon the gladsome hours, 

And think how sweet affection’s dews, 
On hope’s first budding flowers. 


And how in those gay, happy days, 
My young heart danced to hear 
The voice of kind, approving praise, 

Fall on my listening ear. 


They told me not of blooming cheek, 
For bloom was seldom there ; 

But called me gentle, mild, and meek, 
And talked of talents rare— 


Whose light so dim and twinkling now, 
Did partial kindness ween, 

Would gild the future woman’s brow, 
With bright and dazzling sheen. 


Oh! how my pulses throbb’d with joy, 
At thought of coming years, 

Of changeless bliss without alloy, 
Of smiles, unmixed with tears. 


For then I look’d to womanhood 
As to some fairy scene, 

Upon whose threshold pleasure stood, 
With garlands evergreen. 








Girlthood—Female Fidelity 


And cold and bitter was the blight __ 
That crush’d that chaplet rare, 
And dark and starless was the night, 


That hid that prospect fair. 


And fully does the woman prove, 

The girl’s bright visions vain, 
And yet the woman still would Jove 

To dream them o’er again. 8. 
Camden, N. J., July 6th, 1838. 


FEMALE FIDELITY. 


“Being passages from the Diary of a country Physi- 

cian,” first published in the National Republican. 

*T was on a Sabbath morning in the month 
of June, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight; 
I was summon’d to visit a young lady, resid- 
ing a few miles distant from the beautiful vil- 
lage of Port Elizabeth, New Jersey, in which 
place I then resided. 

She was one whom I had known from in- 


fancy, and had long been intimately acquaint- 
.ed with her family. She was her father’s 


only child, the idol of his aged heart, and the 
hope and solace of his latter days. Just en- 
tering her seventeenth year, with a mind 
highly cultivated, and a sensibility alive to 
every amiable impression, she became a fit 
object to love and be beloved. Her youth 
had been passed in quietness and seclusion 
in a celebrated Female Seminary at Burling- 
ton. Grief and sorrow were unknown to her, 
and she knew not of the troubles and trials 
of this weary world of woe. Because Mary 
was innocent. 

The communication I received, strongly 
excited my apprehensions ;—that without im- 
mediate haste, my presence or services woul@ 
be entirely unavailable. Accordingly, with- 
out delay, I wus soon fast approaching the 
object of my visit. The light of another day 
had just began to dawn upon the world. The 
calm and quiet hour of morning twilight, 
when the dark shadows of night are fast 
mingling with the rays of approaching day. 
It was at that bewitching and enchanting pe- 
riod of time, when all creation seems to feel 


jjand acknowledge the supreme and over- 


whelming power of Omnipotence. All na- 
ture, smiling in reanimated beauty, paying 
homage and adoration to Him who is its great 
Divine Creator. Whether the high moun- 
tain peak that mingles with the clouds, clothed 
with eternal snows, or the low sequestered 
glen beneath, carpeted with the verdure of 
nature; whether the tall sturdy toweri 
oak that decks the forest, or the tiny bird 
which warbles among its branches; all elo 
quently proclaim the wisdom and power of 
that hand, which has been the Author of them 
all. 
A thousand reflections hurried through m 
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mind as I traveled along the lonely road | 


which led to the abode of Mary and her aged 
parents. Can it be possible, thought I, again 
and again—that she whom I had seen so re- 
cently, flushed with health and beauty—the 
charm of cheerfulness upon her lips, the joy 
and pride of her family, was now the victim 
of disease, and ber of Death! Relent- 
less, cruel Spoiler! how dost thou love to re- 
vel and riot among the charms of female love- 
liness, withering like an early blight the rose 
that blooms on beauty’s cheek; dashing at 
one fell blow to the grave, all their hopes 
and expectations here, there to lie, and fade, 
and perish! How dost thou with thy sturdy 
foot love to trample over the fair fragile forms 
of those we once loved, but now can love no 
more for ever. 

Indulging in this sad train of melancholy 
musings, | found I had approached the house 
without being conscious of the distance pass- 
ed over. I was soon ushered into the cham- 
ber of the sick. There lay the wreck of one, 
who but a short time since was glowing with 
health and vigor, exulting in the buoyancy 
of youth, and the “consciousness of exist- 
ence.” Death’s dark doings were depicted 
on her countenance. I advanced to the bed, 
—she seized my hand with a convulsive grasp 
(which I can never forget) pressing it with 
a power as if all her expiring energies at that 
moment were concentrated in her fingers; 
she exclaimed, “ Doctor, am I not dying! I 
have not sent for you professionally. I well 
know it is now too late to derive any benefit 
from your skill. Ihave sent for you as an 
acquaintance, as a friend, and especially so 
as the esteemed friend of Frank Woodville. 
You know him, Doctor ?”’ 

Intimately well, Mary. He is now, I re- 
marked, absent on a visit to his friends in 
Massachusetts. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “I know it, and imme- 
diately after his return we were to be united 
in marriage. He, is making the preparatory 
arrangements for that anticipated joyful event 
—and I, must make preparation for the sad 
solemnities of death and the grave, with all 
their dreary appendages !” 

{ endeavored to soothe her by stating she 
might not be so near her end as she appre- 
hended. .But if she believed life to be so 
nearly at its close, her mind and all her affec- 
tions should be directed and fixed upon Him 
only, who is able and willing to support and 
sustain her in the hour of affliction and dis- 
tress. 

She bestowed on me an inexpressible look 
of calmness and composure—a faint smile 
playing round her mouth——remarking, “ Doc- 
tor, this have I attended to long before sick- 
ness brought my head to this pillow. And I 
can now say with the Psalmist of old, * though 
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I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with 
me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.’ 

* Doctor, I have a few words to say to you, 
and I feel by increasing weakness that they 
must be said svon. ; 

“ Listen carefully and attentively.” 

With an earnestness of expression which 
I shall ever remember, she said, “ You wil| 
see Frank Woodville again—I never shall! 
Tell him I love him dearly and sincerely, 
He has made that avowal times without num. 
ber. J never have. This has not arisen 
from a want of affection—but from my youth 
and the natural diffidence and timidity of my 
sex. * * * * * i 

“Doctor, please remove this lock of hair.” 

I immediately separated the large black 
ringlet which she held in her hand, oversha- 
dowing her brow and contrasting beautifully 
with the marble whiteness of its surface. 

“Give this to Frank Woodville, and tel! 
him a ‘gift from Mary! * * Tell him! 
love him! * * Oh! could I only sound 
those few short words in his hearing, I would 
leave the world contentedly, yea, triumphant- 
ly. Tell him the last words Mary ever ut- 
tered—the last accent that quivered upon 
the cold, pulseless lip of Mary, was the en- 
deared name of Frank Woodville !’” 

My feelings had now completely overcome 
me. I sat beside her with my face concealed 
with my handkerchief. 

She seized my hand again, and with a 
death-like grasp, uttered in a feeble, indistinct 
tone, “tell Frank Wood——” 

A momentary pause ensued, I looked around 
—one short, suppressed, spasmodic gasp ter- 
minated the struggles of the lovely Mary. 
All was over. The spirit had fled. and in its 
flight, had “eft impressed upon her face a 
beautiful serenity of countenance, a_placid- 
ness of expression, as if the soul had begun 
to taste the joys of Heaven before it had left: J 
the clay tenement of earth. 

* . * * * 

Should this painful narrative ever meet the 
eye of Frank Woodville, 1 fear it will open 
wounds afresh, which have long been closed, 
by the soft plastic hand of time, but which ne- 
ver can be cured. 

In the course of a fortnight Frank return- 
ed, but not to his Mary. His soul was con- 
gealed in agony. The preparations for the 
nuptial knot were thrown aside for the sad 
‘“‘ habiliments of woe.” All was sorrow, sad- 
ness, and distress. The hand that was to 
unite him to one, whom he regarded more 
than all the world beside, was motionless in 
the grave; that voice which he had s0 often 
listened to with ecstacy and delight, was now 
choked in dust. The glowing cheek on 
which he had so lately imprinted the parting 
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kiss was now mouldering and mingling with 
its kindred dust. 


But it was in vain, that the venerated 


All the sad memorials lett|| Bishop prayed for the departure of the stran- 


him in this general wreck of all—was the sa-| ger; still she hovered around the coast; and 


ered lock of hair—a mound of earth—and a 

modest stone; which told him where his Ma- 

ry lay. L. F. F. 
Camden, June, 1838. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 


STANZAS TO A FRIEND. 
I. 
Say, wouldst thou, my friend, for the treasures of time 
Surrender the bliss true religion affords? 
Is their peace so sure, their hope so sublime— 
As that thou hast proved thy Redeemer and Lord's. 
For what is the world—and what is its joy— 
But phantoms and bubbles that lure to destroy? 
iL. 
The visions of youth, as they float o’er thy mind, 
May dazzle thine eyes as their plumage they toss ; 
And whisper that sin is polite and refined, 
And point thee away from the manger and cross : 
But what is the world? and what is its joy? 
A phantom! a bubble! that lures to destroy. 
Itt. 
Then ever be fixed in the purpose of truth: 
Be firm as a rock in thy march to thine home: 
For far brighter scenes than the visions of youth 
Await thee at last, when Tue Master shall come. 
Then adieu to the world—then farewell to its joy— 
its phantoms, and bubbles, that lure to destroy. 
: Cc. W. D. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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ROMANCE OF RHODE-ISLAND 
HISTORY. 


It was not many months after that haughty 


and overbearing British Prelate, the celebra-|| 


ted and visionary Bishop Berkley, landed in 
Rhode-Island, that a ship belonging to parts 
unknown was seen to hover around the south- 
ern borders of the state, and though she never 
entered any of the harbors that indent the 
seaboard of Rhode-Island, it was evident, that 
her commander, and her crew, would cheer- 
fully communicate with the inhabitants of 
the infant colony. 

Her conduct was so exceedingly singular that 
the venerable Bishop indulged in a thousand 
speculations concerning her, and although he 
scorned todisplay any uneasiness, or to evince 
any discomfiture, he would often say to his 
female companion, “I would give a bishoprick, 
if that same ship would not annoy me. I fear 
her not; but then as she continually hovers 
around us, I cannot remain contented with 
her deportment;—would to God that she 
would leave us.” 


though evidently well manned and equipped 
| with abundant armament, if any one endeav- 


1 . * . 
\|ored to board her, or made any inclination or 


| disposition to know who she was, she instantly 


\|* filled away,” and hid beneath the disk of 


|the southern horizon. It was folly to attempt 
|to discover the name of the stranger, the 
| Bishop at last avowed, and with a sorrowing 
|countenance abandoned the hope of ever 
| knowing the cause of her singular conduct. 
| Having thus abandoned a pursuit, which it 
| was but too evident, would be idle and useless, 
|the bishop became the more composed, and 
}endeavored to forget that the ship existed.— 
|He now watched her with complacency; no 
‘longer regarded her with a feeling of horror ; 
and though she still continued to “ lay off and 
on the coast,” he was completely easy, and flat- 
tered himself that as she never ventured with- 
in the harbor, she certainly could not do him 
any injury. 

It was on a warm and tempestuous night 
|in the month of September, that as the Bishop 
sat in his study, reflecting upon the events of 
life, and studying the crude absurdities, which 
‘afterwards immortalized his name, that his 


|| ears were saluted with the heavy discharge of 


minute guns at sea, whilst the ship bell tolled 
a solemn knell, which but too plainly bespoke 
| the distresses of the shipwrecked mariner.— 
| The Bishop, starting from his study, rushed to 
|his garden; and to his utter confusion, wit- 
| nessed one of the most appalling tempests 
|that ever “shook down trees,” or drove the 
iaffrighted sea gull from his native ocean. 
The vast Atlantic was worked up toa fury; 
and whilst the raging billows lashed the iron- 
|bound coast, the flashes of vivid lightning 
| glittered through the clouds, whilst the swift 
flying scud, as it ever and anon mantled the 
moon, gave evident indications of the approach 
of one of those awful tornadoes, which more 
than once have desolated Rhode-Island. As 
the faint rays of the moon burst through the 
clouds, or when the lightning flickered on the 
bosom of the deep, on the distant verge of the 
| horizon was seen the luckless barque, centend- 
ing with the wild winds that assailed her, and 
each and every moment approaching that 
dreadful and flinty shore, which was destined 
to receive her, and to dash her out of exist- 
ence. The sea bird uttered a dismal note, as 
if conscious that ruin stalked around it, and 
the rolling of the thunder, and the howling 
of the winds, originated a scene too sublime 
and too terrific for description. 





As the Bishop, with head uncovered and 
exposed to the peltings of the pitiless storm, 
|| gazed upon the sublime scene before him, his 
whitened locks floated upon the gale; and 
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whilst his tunic flapped with the wind, he as- 
sumed the aspect of a maniac, nor were the 
sensations that overcame him far more agree- 
able than those which torment the madman. 
Absorbed with contemplation, he had forgot 
the lateness of the hour, and would have re- 
mained motionless where he was till morning, 
had not his faithful female domestic sought 
and found him; and prostrating herself upon 
her knees before him, solicited him in all the 
fervency of female eloquence, to return to 
the cottage, and escape a tempest so rude and 
wild. The Bishop would have obeyed the 
wishes of his faithful Rebecca, but at the 
moment he was about to return to the cottage, 
a vivid flash of Jightning burst from the clouds, 
and brightened the very universe; whilst a 
deafening peal of thundes seemed to shake 
the very centre of the globe itself. The flash 
of lightning played upon the clouds for more 
than a moment, and discovered all the horrors 
of the tempest—the frightful bursting of the 


waves, and the helpless ship, as she tugged |, 


and breasted the furiesof the night. It was the 
ship of the stranger, and while she rolled and 
tossed “ with head off shore,” she endeavored, 
with the aid of what sail she could set, to 
work to the windward, and escape the fate 
that awaited her. The gale still continued to 
increase, and whilst the faithful mariner in the 
chains cried “ by the deep six,” the pilot stood 
aghast, whilst he beheld how rapidly the 
current urged her to the place of destruction. 

Horror stricken, the once gallant crew 
looked toward the gulf that was soon to re- 
ceive them ;—the gale still increased ;—pres- 
ently the maintopmast went by the board ;— 
the storm staysail was rent in twain, and the 
helpless barque lay at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. 

The day had already dawned; and yet the 
gale had not abated; the hapless ship was) 
within a few yards of the reef, and there was| 
none had power to help her—no human aid 
could secure her from destruction. The Bish- 
op gazed intently on the scene ;—he possessed 
not the means or the power of rescuing the 
unfortunates; but he uttered a prayer to the 
high Heavens in behalf of her wretched sail- 
ors. Again he looked towards the scene of 
desolation ;—the ship mounting on the wave, 
was suddenly dashed downwards, and pitching 
upon the coral reef, was rent in twain. She 
careened but once or twice—her massive spars 
soon fell upon the surge, and whilst the hull 
struggled for existence, he beheld the com- 





panions of the ship, as they for the last time | 


upraised their anxious eyes, and hoped for 
safety, 

Among others who presented themselves, 
and implored the interposition of the Al- 
mighty, there was a female, who, for a mo- 


to her bosom an infant child, and wept amid 
the agony of despair. But in a moment, all 
was over ;—a tremendous wave came rolling 
‘from the “far off ocean;”—it assailed the 
wreck of the stranger ship;—for a moment 
she tottered upon the flinty reef, then plunging 
forward, in obedience to the impulses of the 
wave, was in a moment cast into the shades of 
darkness and oblivion. 

| The ocean closed upon her; a faint shriek 
of terror escaped the companions of her voy- 
‘age; presently al] was lost amid the turbu- 
lence of the tumultuous and rebellious ocean, 
‘and the gallant ship, which had long breasted 
| the billows, together with her inmates, were 
‘erased from existence. The venerable Bish- 
\op, however, soon succeeded in discovering 
| the history of the barque; but as our readers 
are not fond of “Jong winded stories,” we 
shall leave the stranger ship, and her history, 
| where we found them, in the bosom of the 
ocean. 



















































For the Ladies’ Garland. 


Extempore Lines enclosed in lead, and suspended to 
the neck of a sea bird taken on a voyage to India 
1825. 

Go—and enjoy the narrow span 
That God to thee has given, 

Thou hast an equal right with man 
To happiness, the boon of heaven. 


Droop not thy head—thy prison hour 
Is past—and thou art free again; 

Expand thy wing, and lightly scour 
The heaving bosom of the main. 


Go, trembling prisoner—depart, 
And with thee bear o’er ocean blue 
This last memento of a heart 
That bids thee thus a kind adieu. 
C. B. M. 


S eiiaenel 
—— 


AN ACCOUNT OF CATHARINA ALEXOWNA, 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


Catharina Alexowna, born near Derpat, a 
little city near Livonia, was heir to no other 
inheritance than the virtues and frugality of 
her parents. Her father being dead, she 
lived with her aged mother, in their cottage 
covered with straw; and both, though very 
poor, wee very contented. Here, retired 
from the gaze of the world, by the labor of 
her hands, she supported her parent, who was 
now incapable of supporting herself. 

Though her face and person were models 
of perfection, yet her whole attention seemed 
bestowed upon her mind; her mother taught 
her to read, and an old Lutheran minister 
instructed her in the maxims and duties of 








ment, stood upon the wreck, whilst she clasped 





religion. Nature had furnished her, not only 
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with a ready, but a solid turn of thought;|;on which they were married, 
not only with a strong, but a right understand- | 


vg. 

“Mhation was fifteen when her mother 
died: she now, therefore, left her cottage, and | 
went to live with a Lutheran minister, by | 
whom she had been instructed from her child- 
hood. 

The old man, who regarded her as one} 
of his own children, had her instructed in| 
dancing and music, by the masters who at-| 
tended the rest ofthis family. ‘Thus she con-) 
tinued to improve till he died ; by which ac-| 
cident she was once more reduced to pristine | 
poverty. The country of Livonia was at this 
time wasted by war, and lay in a most mise- | 
rable state of desolation. ‘Those calamities 
are ever most heavy upon the poor; wherefore | 
Catharina, though possessed of so many ac- 
complishments, experienced all the miseries 
of hopeless indigence. Provisions becoming 
every day more scarce, and her private stock 
being entirely exhausted, she resolved at last | 
to travel to Marienburg, a city of great plenty. 
With her scanty wardrobe, packed up in a) 
wallet, she set out on her journey, on foot. 

One evening, upon her journey, as she had 
entered aeottage, by the way side, to take up 
her lodging for the night, she was insulted by 
two Sweedish soldiers, who insisted upon qual- | 
ifying her, as they termed it, to follow the 
camp. They might, probably, have carried | 
their insults into violence, had not a subaltern 
officer, accidentally passing by, come in to her 
assistance. Upon his appearing, the soldiers 
immediately deserted; but her thankfulness 
was hardly greater than her surprise, when 
she instantly recollected, in her deliverer, the 
son of the Lutheran minister, her former in- 
structor, benefactor, and friend. 

This wasan happy interview for Catharina. | 
The little stock of money she had brought from 
home was by this time quite exhausted; her) 
generous countryman, therefore, parted with 
what he could spare, to buy her clothes, fur-| 
nished her with a horse, and gave her ietters' 
of recommendation to Mr. Gluck, a faithful 
friend of his father’s and superintendant of | 
Marienburgh. 

Our beautiful stranger had only to appear, 
tobe well received; she was immediately 
admitted into the superintendant’s family, as 
governess to his two daughters, and, though 
yet but seventeen, showed herself capable of | 
instructing her sex, not only in virtue, but po-| 
liteness. 

She was determined to marry no one but 
her deliverer, though now deprived of an arm 
and otherwise disfigured by wounds; and in 
order to prevent further solicitations, offered 
her person the first opportunity, which he ac- 
cepted with transport. But all the lines of 
her fortune were to be striking ; the very day, 
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he Russians 
laid siege to Marienburgh. The unhappy 
soldier had now no time to enjoy the well- 
earned pleasures of matrimony; he was called 
off, before consummation, to an attack, from 
which he was never after seen to return. 

Marienburgh was taken by assault; and 
such was the fury of the assailants, that not 
only the garrison, but almost all the inhabit- 
ants, men, women and children were put to 
the sword. At length, when the carnage was 
pretty well over, Catharina was found hid in 
an oven. 

She had been hitherto poor, but still was 
free ; she was now to conform to her hard fate 
and learn what it wastobeaslave. The fame 
of her merit and resignation reached even 
Prince Henzikoff, the Russian General; he 
desired to see her, was struck with her beauty, 
bought her from the soldier, her master, and 
placed her under the direction of his own 
sister. 

She had not been long in this situation, 
when Peter the Great, paying the prince a 
visit, Catharina happened to come in with 


'|some dry fruits, which she served round with 


peculiar modesty. The mighty monarch saw 
and was struck with her beauty. He returned 
the next day, called for the beautiful slave, 
asked her several questions, and found her 
understanding even more perfect than her 
person. 


He immediately inquired the history of the 
fair Livonian, who was not yet eighteen.— 
He traced her through the vale of obscurity, 
through all the vicissitudes of her fortune, 
and found her truly great in them all. The 
meanness of her birth was no obstruction to 
his design ; their nuptials were solemnized in 
private; the Prince assuring his courtiers, 


|| that virtue alone was the proper ladder to a 
|| throne. 


We now see Catharina, from the low, mud- 
walled cottage, Empress of the greatest king- 
dom upon earth. The poor solitary wanderer 
is now surrounded by thousands, who find hap- 
piness inhersmile. She, who formerly want- 
ed a meal, is now capable of diffusing plenty 
upon a whole nation. To her fortune she 
owed a part of this pre-eminence, but to her 
virtues, more. 


She ever after retained those great quali- 
ties which first placed her on a throne; and 
while the extraordinary prince, her husband ' 
labored for the reformation of his male sub- 
jects ; she studied, in her turn, the improve- 
ment of herownsex. She altered their dress- 
es, introduced mixed assemblies, instituted an 
order of female knighthood ; and, at length, 
when she had greatly filled all the stations of 
Empress, friend, wife, and mother, bravely 
died without regret—regretted by all. 
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THE SUMMER MONTHS. 
BY MARGARET M’NARY. 


The summer months have come again—a freight of 
golden hours—. 

They’re come with fragrance in their breath, with sun 
light cloud and showers ; 

And decked the earth with greenness, and the forest 
with a shade— 

And in the meadow and the woods the birds a home 
have made. 


How beautiful o’er field and flood each rosy morning 
breaks, 

A gush of pleasant sounds is heard, and the slumbering 
world awakes; 

The dew still on the greensward, in a shower of dia- 
monds lies, 

While from the mountain’s smoky top the subtle va- 
pors rise. 


O Summer! thou art fraught with charms—thou man- 
hood of the year— 

The quiet of thy drowsy noons, the worn and wearied 
cheer ; 

The lambs seek for the hedgerow, and the hind the 
shaded nook, 

And unyoked cattle stand and pant in the midway of 
the brook. 


The gorgeous sun sets rich in goid—thy deepest twi- 
light hues— 

How lovely in their blending shades when nature's face 
imbues 

Their varying tints and shadowy form, as if an angel’s 
hand, 

With colors wrought in heaven, had lined the beauties 
of the land. 


Those hallowed hours of peace and love, thy mellow 
star-lit eves, 

When in the sea the skies are traced, and winds scarce 
lift the leaves; 

And round the heart a softness steals which melts the 
soul in prayer— 

What raptures in such moments dwell! how blest their 
mem’ries are ! 


It was on such an eve as this when last I looked 
upon 

The countenance of one I loved, and had in years 
agone; 

The moon was shining, as ’tis now, when we together 
sung, 

And ‘neath our window in its bloom the pale catalpa 
hung. 


And now that fast receding hour like yesterday ap- 
pears, 

So sweetly then we talked about the things of early 
years— 

And of the friends we both had lov'd, whose homes are 
in the skies; 





And while the bliss was in the heart the tears were in 
the eyes. 


But now the seasons come and go, the year itself rolls 


by, 
With flowers as lovely and as sweet I gaze on them 
and sigh— 
And when the summer music breathes, I hear a broken 
strain, 
E’er echo of that loved one’s voice swells not with it 
again. 
= 
EVELYN. 


Beauty, thou art twice blessed! thou bless. 
est the gazer and the possessor ; often at once 
the effect and the cause of goodness! A 
sweet disposition, a lovely soul, an affection. 
ate nature, will speak in the eyes, the lips, 
the brow, and become the cause of beauty. 
On the other hand, they who have a gift that 
commands love, a key that opens al] hearts, 
are ordinarily inclined to look with happy 
eyes upon the world; to be cheerful and se- 
rene; to hope and to confide. There is more 
wisdom than the vulgar dream of in our ad- 
miration of a fair face. 

Evelyn Cameron was beautiful: a beauty 
that came from the heart and went to the 
heart; a beauty, the very spirit of which was 
love! Love smiled on her dimpled lips; it 
reposed on her open brow; it played in the 
profuse and careless ringlets of darkest yet 
sunniest auburn that a breeze could lift from 
her delicate and virgin cheek. Love, in all 
its tenderness murmured in her low melodi- 
ous voice; in all its kindnesses, its unsuspect- 
ing truth, love colored every thought; in all 
its symmetry and glorious womanhood, love 
swelled the swanlike neck and moulded the 
rounded limb. 

She was just the kind of person that takes 
the judgment by storm; whether gay or 
grave, there was so charming and irresisti- 
ble a grace about her. She seemed born not 
only to captivate the giddy, but to turn the 
heads of the sage. Roxalana was nothing to 
her. How, in the obscure hamlet of Brook 
Green, she had learned al] the arts of pleasing, 
it is impossible to say. In her arch smile, 
the pretty toss of her head, the half-shyness, 
half-freedom of her winning ways, it was as 
if Nature had made her to delight one heart 
and torment all others. 

Without being learned, the mind of Eve- 
lyn was cultivated and well informed. Her 
heart, perhaps, helped to instruct her under- 
standing; for by a kind of intuition she could 
appreciate al] that was beautiful and elevated. 
Her unvitiated and guileless taste had a logic 
of its own; no schoolman had ever a quicker 
penetration into truth; no critic ever more 
readily detected the meretricious and the 
false. The book that Evelyn could admire 
was sure to be stamped with the impress of 





_— 


the noble, the lovely, or the true! 
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~ But Evelyn had faults, the faults of her 
age, or, rather, she had tendencies that might 
conduce to error. She was of so generous a 
nature that the very thought of sacrificing 
herself for another had a charm. She ever 
acted from impulse; impulses pure and good, 
but often rash and imprudent. She was 
yielding to weakness; persuaded into any 
thing ; so sensitive that even a cold look from 
one moderately liked cut her to the heart; 
and by the sympathy that accompanies sensi- 
tiveness, no pain was so great as that of giv- 
ing pain to another. Hence it was thet Var- 
grave might form reasonable hopes of his ul- 
timate success. 
tution for happiness! How many chances 
must combine to preserve to the mid-day of 
characters like this the sunshine of their 
dawn !—The butterfly, that seems the child 
of the summer and the flowers, what wind 
will not chill its mirth, what touch will not 
brush away its hues? 
bf 


THE NEW MARRIED COUPLE. 
BY COLERIDGE. 


I saw two clouds at morning, 
Tinged with the rising sun, 
And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one. 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west, 


I saw two summer currents 
Flow softly to their meeting, 
And join their course in silent force, 
In peace each other greeting. 
Calm was the scene, through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 


Such be your gentle motion 
Till life’s last pulse shall beat ; 

Like summer’s beam and summer’s stream, 
Flow on in joy to meet 

A purer sky, where troubles cease— 

A calmer sea, where all is peace. 


PROPER STUDY FOR LADIES. 


Beauty in vain her pretty eyes may roll, 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 


History and Natural Philosophy are alone 
sufficient to furnish a woman with an agree- 
able kind of study; the latter in a series of 
useful observations and interesting experi- 
ments, offers a spectacle well worthy the 
consideration of a reasonable being. In vain, 
however, does nature present her miracles to 
the generality of women, who have no atten- 
tion but for trifles; she is dumb to those who 
know not how to address her with interroga- 





tions. 


There is scarcely a young lady who has 


It was a dangerous consti-| 


|not read, with avidity, a great number of idle 
romances and puerile tales, sufficient to cor- 
|\rupt her imagination, and cloud her under- 
\standing. Had she devoted the same time 
jto the study of history, she would in those 
varied scenes which the world offers to view, 
| have found facts more interesting and instruct- 
jing. What preservation is there against 
|| weariness and disgust, in the society of wo- 
| men of weak and unimproved understandings? 
In vain do they endeavor to fill the void of 
their conversation with insipid gaiety; they 
soon exhaust the various funds of fashionable 
trifles, the news of the day, and the hackneyed 
compliments; and are at length obliged to 
have recourse to scandal. 

If ladies of the first rank would condescend 
to form their taste upon the best authors, and 
collect ideas from their useful writings, con- 
versation would ,take another turn; and their 
acknowledged merit would banish that swarm 
of noisy, illiterate coxcombs, who flutter about 
them, and who endeavor to render them as 
contemptible as themselves, men of sense and 
learning would then be glad of their com- 
pany. 

The arts in themselves are too amiable to 
need any recommendation; all the objects 
they offer to their view have some analogy 
with women, and are like them adorned with 
the brightest colors. 

It surely requires but a small degree of at- 
tention to be struck with that wonderful har- 
mony which reigns throughout the universe, 
and to be ambitious of investigating its secret 
springs. This is a large volume, which is 
open toall; here a pair of beautiful eyes may 
be employed without being tired; this amuse- 
ment will banish languor from the sober 
amusements of the country, and repair that 
waste of intellect which is caused by the dis- 
sipation of the town. 





SONG. 


While beauty clothes the fertile vale 
And blossoms on the spray, 

And fragrance breathes in every gale, 
How sweet, how sweet the vernal day. 


O let my wandering heart confess, 
With gratitude and love, 
Thy bounteous hand that deigns to bless 
he garden, field, and grove. 


Inspired to praise, I then shall join 
Glad nature’s cheerful song, 

And love and gratitude divine 
Attune my joyous tongue. 


Laugh not at your own wit and humor, 
leave that to the company. 
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MATERNITY. 


Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy. 

Pleasures of Hope. 


The softest, sweetest, the most delicate and 
touching feature in the domestic circle, is 
where maternal solicitude discovers itself in 
the thousand nameless little attentions to- 
wards lovely innocence. The pencil of Ra- 
phael would be inadequate to the task of de- 
lineating the expressive, the soul-thrilling 
gaze of “her whose throbbing breast beats af- 
fection to the precious little one, lent her 
from the skies. The opening charms of 
spring in its livery of green, the harmony of 
inspiring sounds from unfettered brooks, the 
newly peopled woods and groves, may be 
considered as affording pictures of the unfold- 
ing beauties of infant loveliness, and the pleas- 
ing train of buoyant thoughts that are imaged 
up by the fond mother, while fancying her- 
self already repaid for all her cures and tears, 
and anxieties. ‘These moments are the most 
delicious of her existence—moments of bliss 
on which she feasts with mingled sensations 
of pain and pleasure. It is not a paroxysm 
of joy in which she revels. Her feelings, it 
is true, are awake, and every pulsation of her 
soul trembles like leaves when kissed by 
whispering breezes. But we speak of feel- 


i rior. If [seea person dressed like a : thorough. 
going fop, 1 cannot, if I would, respect the 
mind of the person. Even where a future 
\close acquaintance discloses to me my ertor, 
it is hard to overcome first impressions. 
S osenttieendiell 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


From the records of the “‘ Philadelphia Literary Asso. 

ciation.” 

LINES 

Written after reading Elizabeth Smith’s Fragments. 
Thy journey Eliza is o’er, 

The cold earth now presses thy breast; 
Thy spirit is fled to that shore, 

Where in peace it forever shall rest. 


The vi'let shall bloom on thy grave, 
The eypress shall shadow thy tomb; 
Above thee the tall grass shall wave, 
And the wild briar breathe its perfume. 


Thou could’st gently attune the sweet lyre 
With soft and harmonious skill ; 

Then thy heart beat with poesy’s fire, 
But that heart is now icy and still. 


Thy harp no kind mistress now knows, 
Whose melody once sounded high ; 

Thou art gone to enjoy the sweet balm of re- 
In a mansion beyond the blue sky. [pose, 


for the Ladies’ Garland. 


ings we are incapable of comprehending— TO MARY B*** 


feelings attuned only to the fairest and love- 
liest of God’s works, and felt only by them, 
to which man must, at least in part, ever re- 
main a stranger. 


here is a very pretty turn to the follow- 
ing, from the Asiatic Journal: 


The summer rose not yet hath faded, 
The sylvan brook not yet decay’d: 
The purple sky is still unshaded, 

And from the glimmering ivy-shade 
Floateth the night-bird’s serenade. 
Flower, and stream, and song remain ; 

Not one of Nature’s charms hath fled ; 
But she who breathed a softer strain, 
Herself a fairer flower, is dead! 


SIMPLICITY OF DRESS. 


T like, I confess, to see a young wife neatly 
dressed. There is a neatness which is per- 
fectly compatible with plainness; and a dress 
may be graceful without being ridiculous. I 
like a neat simplicity, because, somehow or 
other, there appears to be a frequent connex- 
ion between the outside and the inside. The 


exterior is, to some extent a key to the inte-! 


'It is not that thine eyes are blue, 
Of fairer, deeper die, 
Than vi’let’s meek and chastened hue, 
Or tints of evening sky ; 
That thus they beam enchanted round, 
Until the spell mine own hath bound. 


Thy marble brow, thy velvet cheeks, 
When lily vies with rose— 

Each feature which expression speaks 
Each tint where beauty glows— 

Might not unaided and apart, 

Command the homage of the heart. 


Though Dian’s chaste and virgin zone 
Begirt thy sylph-like form— 

Though Venus claim thee as her own— 
And tove thy bosom warm ; 

Had’st thou but these thou’dst want the part, 

That gives to love his keenest dart. 


Dost thou enquire to know the power 
That makes thee lovelier far 
Than * pensive beauty in her bower,” 
A power time cannot mar? 
Then know, fairone, in thee I find 
The magic beauty of the mind. 
MaTRiMonto. 
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